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actness it will become evident that contradictory beliefs, implied 
conclusions, negative responses, universal ideas and imaginary pos- 
sibilities are merely special cases of these logical properties, and 
that their generic nature remains to be determined by a more funda- 
mental analysis. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 



REJOINDER TO MR. BOAS'S ATTACK ON 
GUTHRIE'S PLOTINUS 

IN Vol. XVII, No. 13 (June 17, 1920), of this Journal there ap- 
peared a notice of my Plotinus work by George Boas, of the Uni- 
versity of California, It was quite a surprise to me, for various rea- 
sons. First because the writer was an entire stranger to me, awd 
who therefore could not possibly have had any personal knowledge 
of me justifying his positive assertions of what I had or had not 
done, and doubting my word that I had failed to receive any en- 
couragement in my arduous undertaking. Second, because the 
Journal allowed an attack on my honesty (p. 350, 1. 1) and truth- 
fulness (pp. 350, 361), a procedure, to say the least, unusual in a 
philosophical entourage. Third, that the Journal even allowed a 
notice of anything pertaining to Plotinus when twice in my life 
(about 1894, when in the Columbia library I wrote my " Philosophy 
of Plotinus," and about 1914, when I was ready to print my later 
work) I was rebuffed by authorities still influential in the Journal 
on the grounds that " nobody was interested in Plotinus." 

Besides my surprise, I was in answering the attack hampered by 
several circumstances. In the first place it is difficult to answer an 
attack so violent and abusive in a dispassionate and philosophic tone. 
Second, for over a year and a half, I have been and for the next year 
I shall still be engaged on my New Testament version which en- 
grosses every spare hour in the night, on weekends, and during va- 
cation, so that I have had to wait six months for even this prelim- 
inary self -justification. I therefore have to crave the reader's par- 
don for both the delay and postponement of a more detailed study 
of Plotinian hermeneutics. I can not, however, leave Mr. Boas's 
attack without some preliminary defense. 

In the first place I must repeat my assertion that during this 
life-long effort I received absolutely no encouragement from any 
university, professor, student, publisher, or dealer, and that I was 
compelled against all opposition, to spend ten years' high-school 
teacher's stipend in producing this work in self-defense, and circu- 
lating it myself. 
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In the second place, Mr. Boas's attack fails to bring out the chief 
object and merit of my work, the Plotinian Studies, and my 74 page 
concordance, which alone cost me several hundred dollars. On the 
contrary his attack leaves the reader under the impression that I 
consider my chief merit the linguistic achievement of a final trans- 
lation of a Greek author. In so far as any unintentional expression 
of mine may have justified such a conception, I gladly hasten to re- 
tract it, and to emphasize both the real object of my work, and 
my realization of my shortcomings. Frankly, Mr. Boas should 
have hesitated to accuse me of dishonesty, untruthfulness and pla- 
giarism, for he might have known that I ha,d earlier done entirely 
original work in the editio princeps of all accessible Numenian frag- 
ments, with translation and interpretation. Here Bouillet was use- 
less, and the more he studied my book, the more he would have seen 
how original it was, and how it led up to my Plotinian studies and 
work. 

In the third place, of my modesty about my work Mr. Bojis says 
nothing. " It is only with mixed feelings that such a work can be 
published. [In contrast with the need for it is] the pitiful ac- 
complishment. Nor could it be otherwise, for there are passages 
thait can never be interpreted perfectly ; moreover the writer would 
gladly have devoted to it every other leisure moment of his life, — ^but 
that was impossible." I would have done this work "at the begin- 
ning of my life, instead of at its end, had it not been for a mis- 
taken sense of modesty, but as no one offered to do it, I had to do it 
myself" (in view of my Numenian studies). 

In an introduction, part of which was unfortunately omitted for 
reasons of economy, I said in substance this: "As to the value of 
my translation, I do not claim to have found the thought that was 
in Plotinus 's mind ; that would be impossible, in view of his confused 
style and the hopeless lacunm. But what I can assure the reader 
is that I have nowhere merely translated obscurities. I have put 
into clear English whatever interpretation presented itself to my 
mind as most in harmony with the context, with the contemporary 
conditions, and with reason. " I could not claim to have given, a 
final version, because commentaries will have to be written on every 
page ; I have only made a rough pioneer bridge which others are in- 
vited later to replace with a more permanent marble structure." 

In the fourth place, when Mr. Boas (p. 350) states that my 
" translation is due to the efforts of one man alone, Bouillet, whose 
translation of Plotinus has been the source of Dr. Guthrie's with- 
out any acknowledgment whatever," and that " honesty would 
have compelled him to admit the source of what he was translating, ' ' 
he is making an unjustifiable and unprovable assertion which is 
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against the facts, for on every step of the way I consulted all the 
translations to me available, and had them all around me as I 
worked. Every passage was collated with Miiller, with whom in 
many cases I agreed, rather than with BouiUet. For Miiller shares 
with Ficinus and BouiUet the honor of complete translations ; and I 
gladly admit neglect of the partial translations of McKenna, Ful- 
ler, etc., on the grounds that only a man who has gone over the en- 
tire ground can have achieved the relative sense of values necessary 
for interpretation for any part. Miiller 's work is indeed non-com- 
parative (he gives no references to the ancients and supplies no 
implied reminiscences) but is sane, and concise, although mostly 
Teutonically inchoate. I should have liked to add here a list of pas- 
sages in which I had followed his interpretation rather than Bouil- 
let's but unfortunately the book in which I had left the marks of 
such passages (my instincts told me a person so sordid as my at- 
tacker must some day arise) has been stolen from the library where 
I did my work, and to find them I shall have to reread my whole 
work which can, not be done till my New Testament task is finished. 
One chief place, however, is the introductory biography, in which 
the Rev. Professor Hunt has kindly pointed out the misunderstand- 
ings due to Miiller 's influence. 

If in my book I have inadvertently or partially forgotten or 
omitted to render due tribute to the achievement of BouiUet, I am 
grateful for the opportunity of both supplying that lack here, and to 
explain to Mr. Boas how the accusations he levels against me are in 
reality proofs of the value of my work. Since my salad days I have 
ever understood that most originality consists in voluntary or invol- 
untary ignorance of what has been achieved in the past; hence I 
have always been more ajixious faithfuUy to represent, utilize and 
improve on the past than to claim originality. Of all the translators 
BouiUet is the one who has adduced contemporary comparative 
notes and restored the historic references. He is therefore unescap- 
able; and the moderns who merely read into Plotinus their /?w de 
siecle ideas (I could mention names if I chose) are the most unreli- 
able of all. Indeed, I consider it my glory to have rendered in Eng- 
lish in the least possible space all that is really valuable in BouiUet. 
Not that I consider BouUlet's interpretation final. He is still " in 
the Old Testament." He is still content to consider Plotinus a 
crazy-quilt patchwork; for him the Numenian traces of origin are 
practically non-existent, and his efforts to make a harmonious unity 
of all Plotinus 's periods only lands him into impossible, forced in- 
terpretations. But there is no doubt that his are the clearest, most 
historical and consistent interpretations, and I am glad to have the 
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opportunity of testifying that in the majority of eases my reason has 
led me to follow his views. 

To prove, however, how little I have allowed him to sway my 
judgment, I will give here two classes of passages ; first those Avhere 
BouiUet is incomprehensible, and I have given what I think is the 
real sense; and second such as were obscure, and needed entire re- 
statement. It will be noticed that these passages are not among the 
easiest, but among the most difficult ; and this is as it should be in an 
honest version. In the easy passages it is only natural that the 
more faithful two versions are, the more similar they will be; and 
to condemn one version of the New Testament because too similar 
to the most faithful would be to insist on unfaithfulness. 

I shall first give some passages in which neither BouiUet nor 
Muller have written sentences capable of grammatical or logical 
decipherment, and where I have at least attempted a reasonable in- 
terpretation, for I have never been willing to write anything I my- 
self do not understand. 

VI, vii, 33. BouiUet: Or la i-aison enseigne que ce qui a une 
forme, que la forme ou I'idee est quelque chose de mesure, que par 
consequent elle n'est pas une chose veritablement universelle, ab- 
solue, belle par elle-meme, et que sa beaute est melangee. 

Muller: Die Vernunft lehrt also dass alles was eine Gestalt hat, 
die Gestalt und die Form durch eine Grenze bemessen sind, und dies 
alles ist Aveder sich selbst genug noch durch sich selbst schon, 
sondern auch dieses ist gemischt. 

Text: Aeyet Srj 6 Xo'709, oti. to iMp<f)r]v exov ical rj fiop^t) kuI to elSo? 
fiefierptjfievov irav, tovto Se oii irav ovSe avrapKe?, oiiBe irap' avTov 
KoXov. aWa koI tovto fiefUKTac. 

Guthrie: Now reason tells us in respect to anything that has a 
shape, that as a shape or form is something measured (or limited), 
(anything shaped) can not be genuinely universal, absolute and 
beautiful in itself, and that its beauty is a mixture. 

IV, V, 10. BouiUet: " L'ame universelle . . . n'a pas pu pos- 
seder toutes choses presentes a la fois. De meme qu'une raison, en 
se developpant hors de la semence ou elle reposait, semble marcher a 
la plurality, mais affaiblit cette pluralite par la division, et que pro- 
diguant, au lieu de I'unite qui demeure en elle meme 1 'unite qui 
est hors d 'elle-meme, elle perd de la force en s'etendant." 

Outhrie: " As the Universal Soul . . . was not willing to retain 
all things that were present at the same time. (. . . Let us illus- 
trate by the more familiar process within) reason which dis- 
tributes unity, not indeed that which remains within itself, but that 
which is exterior to itself. Though this process seem to be a 
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strengthening one, reason deA'eloping out of the seed in which it 
brooded unto manifoldness, it is really a weakening (or destructive 
one), inasmuch as it weakened manifoldness by division, and weak- 
ened reason by causing it to extend." 

Let me here subjoin several passages in which my interpreta- 
tion shoAvs difference from Bouillet's. 

15. 1. Bouillet: " L'ame meme que reside en nous a pour hy- 
postase la Nature ; cependant la Nature ne domine pas alors parce- 
qu'elle n'est qu'une partie de notre etre." 

Guthrie: " In us also does the soul function, but she does not 
dominate us, constituting only a part of our nature." (Notice how 
much shorter and clearer.) 

27. 30. Bouillet: " L'ame qui est tou jours en mouvement 
pour arriver a la pensee [par la raison discursive] nous la fait ainsi 
saisir quand elle en recoit le reflet." 

Miiller: " Deshalb erfassen wier ihn [erst dann] wenn die Seele, 
die doch immer zum vernlinftigen denken hinstrebt, im Gedanken 
angekommen ist." 

Guthrie: " That is why we grasp (the thought) only when the 
soul, which always desires rational thought, has achieved a 
thought." 

38. 3. Bouillet: " Si done avoir des sens, et des sens de telle 
sorte, est impliqui' dans la forme de I'homme par la necessite eter- 
nelle et par la perfection de 1 'Intelligence divine qui, en vertu de sa 
perfection, renferme en soi les causes [aussi bien que les essences] ; 
si c'est seulement a posteriori que nous remarquons que les choses 
sont bien reglee (car dans le monde intelligible, la cause qui com- 
plete 1 'essence est intuivement unie a 1 'essence: la haut, I'homme 
n'est pas seulement intelligence, et la sensibilite ne lui a pas ete 
ajoutee quand il est descendu dans la generation)." 

Guthrie: " We must premiss that in the intelligible world the 
cause that is complementary to a being is ultimately united to it. 
We must also premiss that, by virtue of its perfection, divine In- 
telligence contains the causes (as well as the being), so that it is 
only a posteriori that we observe that things are well regulated. If 
then the possession of senses, and indeed of particular ones, be im- 
plied in the form of man by the eternal necessity and perfection of 
divine Intelligence, then the intelligible man was by no means mere 
intelligence, receiving the senses when descending into generation." 

12. 10. Bouillet: " Mais la qualite consiste dans les puis- 
sances qui viennent apres les essences; la puissance de combattre 
au pugilat, par exemple, n'appartient pas a I'homme en tant 
qu'homme, comme la faculte rationelle, en sorte qu'on doit nommer 
qualite, non la faculte rationelle, mais plutot la faculte qu'on 
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pent acquerir [telle que de eombattre au pugilat], tandis que la 
f aculte rationelle est appelee qualite par homonymie. ' ' 

Gtdhrie: •' But quality consists in (unessential) powers (such 
as habituations and dispositions) classified below beings. For in- 
stance, boxing ability does not belong among necessary qualifica- 
tions, such as rational functions. The latter would not be called 
a quality (as we would speak of boxing ability) ; and reasoning 
would be considered a quality only figuratively." 

38. 24. Bouillet: " Quand il les qualifie de biens, n'est-il pas 
trompe par le plaisir que lui cause leur contemplation ? N'est ce 
pas aussi parceque la vie lui est agreable qu'il lui donne le nom de 
bien ? S 'il ne trouvait aucun plaisir dans la contemplation des in- 
telligibles, pourquoi les appellerait-il des biens? En outre ferait- 
il consister le bien a exister simplement? Mais quelle jouissance 
pourrait-il recueillir de la simple existence? " 

Guthrie: " Perhaps indeed a man when he enjoys these (ideas 
and contemplations) might be deceived into calling them a good 
merely because he happened to be in pleasant circumstances; but 
should these circumstances become unpleasant on what grounds 
would he call them a good ? Merely because they possess exis- 
tence ? But what pleasure or benefit could this afford him ?" 

38. 39. Bouillet: " En effet, elle ne pent ni se distinguer de 
1 'intelligible en le considerant different d'elle, ni contempler toutes 
choses, s'il n'y a pas en elle une difference en vertu de laquelle elle 
est toutes les essences. ' ' 

Guthrie: " On the one hand, without the relation between the 
Intelligible and itself, the (mind) will not distinguish itself from 
(the intelligible) ; and on the other, without the arising of an 
" otherness " which would enable it to be everything it would not 
contemplate all (earthly) entities." 

38. 6. Bouillet: " C'est ainsi que [par cette puissance sen- 
sitive] I'ame sent 1 'harmonic sensible, Iparceque I'homme sensitif 
[percevant par la sensibilite contenue dans I'ame raisonnable] 
ramene a 1 'harmonic intelligible tout ce qui lui est inferieur." 

Guthrie: " Thus (by this intelligible sense-power) the soul 
perceives the supersensual harmony and also the sensual, but in a 
manner such as the sense-man perceives it, relating it so far as pos- 
sible to the superior harmony. ' ' 

In one way Mr. Boas's attack may have good results. It may 
stimulate interest in Plotinus in sport-loving students who love a 
fight. Moreover, what parts of his attack are constructive, and 
not merely personal abuse, were inevitable. I prophesied that the 
translation of Plotinus, once brought before the public, would be- 
come the source of endless commentaries, whose extent could be 
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compared only to the Biblical, or to Swedenborg 's works. I will 
venture to add a prophecy, however, that from my time on it will 
have become impossible to work on Plotinus in any way other than 
comparatively, in the light of his Numenian origin and Nicean 
fruitage. 

As soon as I have completed my New Testament work, I shall 
gladly return to the discussion of interesting translation problems in 
Plotinus and thus demonstrate the honesty of my attempts. 

Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 
New Yoek. 
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The Letters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry James. 
Boston : The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1920. 2 vols. Pp. x + 
348, xii + 382. 

During the later years of James's life a young student who was 
a stranger to me came into my office with the question: " I have 
just heard that Professor James is ill. Do you know whether this 
is so?" " Yes," I said, " I'm afraid it is." And then, my curi- 
osity roused by the solicitude in her manner, I asked, " Why? Is 
he a relative, or do you know him? " "I've been studying his 
Psychology," was her answer. It was the first time in my experi- 
ence that a student had ever shown interest in the health of the 
author of a text-book. William James was a real personality to 
thousands of readers of the Briefer Course, or the Varieties, or the 
Pragmatism. If you were disposed to agree with what you read 
it wa.s partly because you somehow felt that so ardent and sincere 
a spirit must be expressing some truth, just because he was ex- 
pressing himself — and he was so immensely worth while. And if, 
distrustful of the adequacy of any formal tests where we confront 
ultimate issues, we are tempted to believe that a philosopher's 
vision may be at least as important as his logic, and that this vision 
may in turn be quickened and extended by a certain sensitiveness 
and largeness of soul, it is hard to resist the conviction that such 
a vital, many-sided, open-minded, and eager inquirer must be an 
interpreter that deserves a hearing. 

These Letters bring back the man, William James, to those who 
were fortunate enough to have known him by voice and presence; 
they will help to make more real the personality behind the pub- 
lished writings, even for those who like my young undergraduate 
knew him only through these, and thereby wiU contribute to a truer 
perspective and estimate of his philosophy. 



